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Why Research—What Research—How Research* 
Duncan E. Macponatp, Dean of the Graduate School 


A growing reservoir of research knowledge is the only assurance of the 
continued progress of society, for this pool of ideas, techniques, and knowledge 
is subject to continual filtering in our development progress, and all such 


progress, in fact, is limited to concepts drawn from the contents of this reser- 
voir. 


In the past decade, we have witnessed a vast growth of research effort 
on the national scene by government, industry, foundations, universities, and 
others. With this growth of effort, and the resultant involvement of more and 
more people in the research field, including the administrative aspects, it 
seems appropriate to take stock, to examine our potential, and to comment on 
possible improvements in our utilization of this potential. We are all aware 
that practical limitations exist as to the number of men and dollars available; 
but equally important from the national viewpoint is that, in many areas, 
and particularly in the physical sciences, we as a nation are forcing our- 
selves more and more into the position of being virtually a sole source for our 
research knowledge. 


Our technological leadership is today well established with facilities and 
methods second to none. Our work in socio-psychological fields has created a 
national consciousness that results in movements directed toward seeking 
optimum utilization of the human being in our society. Yet our problem is 
that all programs of a progressive society are interim — except the mores 
upon which that society is founded — and the continued progress of that 
society is based upon and developed from the new values established through 
research. Accordingly, when research slows down, so does the progress of the 
society. Therefore, any assumption that we, because of present international 
leadership in a field, shall continue to retain that leadership can be a most 
dangerous assumption, for leadership can be maintained only through con- 
tinued advances through the process of research. 


*Excerpts from a paper to be given at a Symposium on Research at the January, 1954, 
meeting of the American Society of Photogrammetry. 
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The international community ben- 
efits from progress achieved in any 
of its component societies. Clearly, in 
this world composed of beings and 
things, we have achieved a vicious 
closed loop when we must continue 
to direct progress to areas of more 
devastating things in the hope of 
protecting the beings. In this type of 
race, we may easily lose sight of the 
fundamental point, namely, that the 
beings would not need this type of 
protection in an international com- 
munity in which more human under- 
standing — particularly intersociety 
understanding — existed. The final 
goal is not available to us through 
effort on things. Progress on the de- 
velopment of methods and techniques 
for achieving these better under- 
standings, and on the basic under- 
standings themselves, is the only 
road to the final goal. 


* * * 


In particular, I have been con- 
cerned over the apparent surprise ex- 
pressed by many-scientific leaders as, 
incident by incident, new Russian 
technological advances are revealed, 
surprise that the Russian could have 
gone so far so fast. In 1946, before a 
different group, I had expressed my 
concern over this smugness in our 
attitude concerning Russian tech- 
nology. Obviously, the Russian is 
geared to a technological-education- 
al society in which tremendous ad- 
vances have brought him from an il- 
literate dark age into a modern tech- 
nological era in only three decades. 
For example, the recent photographs 
in Life magazine, taken by U. S. 
student visitors to Moscow, picture 
(a) classrooms of the public schools 
—more modern than the average 
American classroom — and (b) a 
slum area showing TV antennas on 
the roofs. Can we assume from this 
evidence that the Russian lives in a 
backward society? 

Clearly, the potential for rapid 
technological strides is present in the 


Russian society, and this is a poten- 
tial we face. As it appears that the 
Russian system is geared to a high 
potential in the development of 
things, by the process of elimination 
it becomes our responsibility to pro- 
mote a much better human under- 
standing in the international com- 
munity; but we must also face this 
growing Russian technological po- 
tential with the realization that it is a 
dynamic situation which must be 
met with continued progress in our 
skills and continued improvements 
in our own society. In the present 
crisis, our pressing need for tomorrow 
is better qualifications for more 
people; and, as a prerequisite, the 
role of our educational system must 
be examined and enhanced. This is, 
today, one of our most grave na- 


tional responsibilities. 
* * * 


Research is like sin — there is no 
great debate on the issue of whether 
it is good or bad. On the other hand, 
research is unlike sin in that all too 
few recognize it for what it is. Re- 
search in the basic sense includes the 
creation of new knowledge, the re- 
organization of old knowledge, and 
the establishment of values. When 
research is applied, it results in new 
techniques and/or equipment ap- 
plicable to a given task or problem. 

Research is important in that the 
development of equipment or meth- 
ods depends upon ideas and tech- 
niques created by research. In the 
logical sequence, there first appears an 
awareness of a need. This results in 
looking toward agencies for equip- 
ment or techniques to meet the need. 
These agencies, in turn, call upon 
the work of research (not exclusively 
today’s but, as well, the generally 
accepted facts of today which are the 
result of research of years ago), and 
from this field of existing knowledge 
and tools piece together the equip- 
ment or techniques that satisfy the 
requirement. 

[Continued on p. 64] 
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Graduate Education in Nursing 


Marie FarrRELL, Professor of Nursing 


RADUATE programs in nurs- 
ing at Boston University are 
designed to prepare students for 
leadership positions in nursing. Grad- 
uates from these programs are serv- 
ing as consultants in national nursing 
organizations and state departments 
of health; as faculty members of 
colleges and universities offering col- 
legiate nursing programs; as direc- 
tors and supervisors of nursing ser- 
vices; and as nurse specialists in 
clinical fields. They are engaged in a 
variety of positions requiring a high 
degree of responsibility. They are 
located throughout the United States 
and in several foreign countries. Since 
they are in positions to exert consid- 
erable influence on nursing, both the 
University and the School of Nursing 
must be concerned with the quality 
of preparation they receive. 

Many graduate students are pre- 
paring for two fields, namely, nurs- 
ing and administration, or nursing 
and teaching, or nursing and con- 
sultative services. It is obvious that 
all programs must have breadth and 
depth of content. However, nursing 
education is currently in a transi- 
tional period. Students approach 
graduate study with a wide diversity 
of basic preparation. This necessi- 
tates an individually planned pro- 
gram for each of these graduate 
students, carefully thought through 
to achieve a synthesis in a time period 
reasonable for a master’s degree 
program. 


HERE is great need in the total 

field of nursing for basic re- 
search and for the application of re- 
search findings to the solving of wide- 
spread problems in nursing. We be- 
lieve that basic research requires 
more prolonged preparation than 
can usually be provided in a master’s 


degree program. Emphasis has been 
placed, therefore, on the type of in- 
vestigation concerned with the solu- 
tion of a practical problem. The 
identification of a problem, the col- 
lection of data from which a solution 
can be derived, and the application 
of this solution to the practical situa- 
tion are major sources of satisfaction 
to the graduate student and tend to 
motivate her to continue the investi- 
gative process in the many unex- 
plored areas of nursing, after she has 
graduated. 

What sorts of problems are investi- 
gated? What evidences do we have 
that they are significant? 


NE graduate student was inter- 
QO ested in the problem of im- 
proving the teaching of orthopedic 
nursing in the clinical situation. Her 
nursing students were in a three- 
year school of nursing. Experience in 
orthopedic nursing was planned for 
one month during the first year or 
early in the second year of the school 
program. In _ nursing, learning 
through real life situations assumes 
that facts and principles taught in the 
classroom become meaningful when 
applied to the care of the patient. 
Would learning be more dynamic 
for these students if centered around 
a limited number of orthopedic con- 
ditions? Could students be assisted to 
concentrate more on the patient with 
the disease than on disease and pro- 
cedures? What conditions would as- 
sure the development of the technical 
skills essential for good care to pa- 
tients? 

Patients with hip-cup arthroplasty 
appeared to require a complexity of 
technical skills. These were analyzed 
in order to determine what other ex- 
periences would be needed if all the 
basic technical skills were provided. 
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It was determined, also, that patients 
with hip-cup arthroplasty were al- 
ways found in the orthopedic unit 
and in different stages of recovery, so 
that students could gain an under- 
standing of the effects of various 
therapies. An intensive analysis was 
made of the social and emotional 
problems of six of these patients to 
determine how and by whom they 
were now being handled and what 
the nurse’s role should be. 

These patients tend to be long- 
term patients with a prolonged peri- 
od of rehabilitation which continues 
after discharge from the hospital. 
Patients previously discharged were 
followed through eight community 
agencies concerned with some phase 
of their rehabilitation. The objective 
was to ascertain the problems such 
patients faced and whether or not the 
nurse staff were giving sufficient 
help to the patient and his family 
during his protracted hospital stay 
to expedite optimum rehabilitation. 
Another objective was to ascertain 
whether or not guided observation 
in these agencies might help students 
to gain more insight into the total 
needs of the hospitalized patient. 


HE next step was observation of 
pe services rendered these pa- 
tients through other departments in 
the hospital. Through interviews with 
personnel in these departments, meth- 
ods were considered which would 
improve the coordination and inte- 
gration of all the divergent aspects 
of care. What happened in this 
study of patient-and-family-focussed 
teaching is what inevitably happens 
in a study of teaching nursing in the 
clinical situation. If the end product 
of learning at the bedside is quality 
nursing care to patients, what con- 
stitutes quality care to patients must 
first be determined. Because not only 
nurses were involved in this explora- 
tion, but all the related disciplines, 
a health team approach to the care 
of orthopedic patients evolved. Part 


of the study of teaching was con- 
cerned with bringing about the im- 
provement of total care as well as 
nursing care. The rest was to de- 
termine how much of the nurse’s role 
could be taught to these students in 
one month’s time and what teaching 
methods might provide for effective 
and economical learning. 

The principles of the social, emo- 
tional, and rehabilitative aspects of 
care are common to many other long- 
term illnesses. Since curricula in 
nursing are planned supposedly to 
provide for progressive and continu- 
ous learning, it would be anticipated 
that the student would apply these 
common principles to patients with 
other health problems. One method 
of the appraisal of the effectiveness 
of the teaching plan which evolved 
was through follow-up of the students 
in subsequent experiences. 

For purposes of graduation, the 
study was terminated at this point. 
For the purposes of the institution, it 
has not terminated. It has led to a 
discussion of ways and means to im- 
prove patient care and student ed- 
ucation in other services. It has also 
led to the creation of a new position 
and new ways of providing better 
paradisciplinary articulation in the 
best interests of the patient. This is 
an institution which, over the years, 
has consistently fostered projects to 
improve care to patients, including 
nursing care. Naturally, a climate 
geared to research and self-appraisal 
contributes much to the successful 
completion of a graduate student’s 
field study. 


Berne students are contrib- 
uting to the betterment of psy- 
chiatric nursing not only through in- 
creased depth and breadth of knowl- 
edge of psychiatric nursing, but also 
through studies which identify chang- 
ing roles for the psychiatric nurse. 
One student completed a simple 
study, using the sociogram technic to 
explore the nurse-to-nurse, the nurse- 


= 


to-patient, and the patient-to-nurse 
interactions, identifying the changes 
in these as the nurse assumed an ad- 
ministrative or social role. This was 
later followed by another student 
who used a combination of the socio- 
gram technique and a modification 
of Moreno’s social choice among 
patients and nurses. New areas were 
identified in what is required to pre- 
pare a nurse for psychiatric nursing. 
Out of these beginnings has emerged 
a whole series of researches on social 
needs of psychiatric patients and the 
role of the nurse in their social ad- 
justment. 


IMILARLY from a study by three 

graduate students of the pa- 
tients’ appraisals of what they ex- 
pected of nurses and what they de- 
sired of nurses has emerged a re- 
search study to determine whether or 
not patients’ expectations of the role 
of the nurse are learned from ex- 
periences with nurses or are part of a 


deeply imbedded social concept. 
Two graduate students this past year 
did a more intensive study of pa- 
tients in the convalescent unit of a 


psychiatric hospital resulting in 
changes in convalescent care. Such 
studies continually lead to other 
areas of exploration. The results may 
concern nursing care, administrative 
changes, or highlight needed changes 
for related disciplines. Every one of 
these studies points to the need for 
improved paradisciplinary interac- 
tion if the needs of the patient and 
his family are to be met satisfactorily. 

Another student presented two 
case studies which reveal the role of 
the qualified psychiatric nurse in the 
therapy of the patient. The results 
were sufficiently impressive so that a 
psychiatrist voluntarily wrote to the 


School of Nursing, “I now have a 
different understanding of the role of 
the well-qualified psychiatric nurse 
and what you are trying to do. By 
the best estimates possible, we would 
say that X... was returned to her 
home at least two months earlier 
than we could have predicted. This 
is a conservative estimate.” Such a 
statement would have been gratify- 
ing by itself. It led, however, to a 
more intensive project with Founda- 
tion support. An attempt is being 
made to determine whether this 
student has unique ability, or whe- 
ther the kind of insight she has can 
be taught. 


_— represent a few of the proj- 
ects which graduate students 
carry on and the effect they have on 
the improvement of nursing care and 
nursing education. The prestige 
which a school has is dependent to a 
large degree upon the kind of ser- 
vices its graduates are able to render 
after employment. That a realistic 
approach to everyday problems of 
our everyday patients is sound is 
evidenced by the demand for these 
graduates in important positions. 
That our emphasis on investigation 
of practical problems as a require- 
ment in the programs is justified is 
evidenced by the extension of the 
projects in the situations in which 
they were carried out, and by the 
fact that these graduates continue to 
utilize a study approach to the solu- 
tion of problems wherever they go. 
Both graduate students and gradu- 
ates from these programs are con- 
tributing to the prestige of the School 
of Nursing and of the University. 
What is more, they are contributing 
likewise to better nursing to people. 
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Notes on the African Research and Study 
Program 


A 
FRANK L. SWEETSER, JR. 
Associate Professor of Sociology 

Library Procurement similar part-time appointments of 
During the past month, a major available personnel will be made as E 
activity of the Program has been 4 means of expanding activities as d 
the acquisition of books and publica- the Program develops. n 
tions for the Chenery Library’s col- e 
lection of African material. Hun- YVjgitors p 
titles Since the last issue of the GRapu- 
JOURNAL appeared, the Pro- y 
jective of accumulating at Boston gram has had three visitors from c 
research abroad: Dr. J. J. Macquet, referred 
ana reference rary on rica. to in last month’s Lord 
Dr. Robert E. Moody and _ his Hailey. f he United Kined Li 
staff at the Library have devoted a * fe d 
great deal of time to problems of or- in t 
of spoke to faculty members and stu- 
in effort to expand the biblioe I 
luncheon given for him by President 
Program. The importance of this 

Professor Leduc spoke to a graduate 
project is clear: the initiation of re- .oninar and to one of Professor ¢ 
search in the African field and the — piirtis classes in economics \ 
training of students in the area both The Geography Department shen ( 
demand unexcelled library resources. sponsored a talk by Professor Whit- . 
lesey of Harvard on the subject of J 


Dr. Adelaide Hill, Instructor in 
Sociology at Sargent College and at 
the College of Liberal Arts, has been 
appointed Administrative Assistant, 
on a part-time basis, to Dr. Brown. 
Dr. Hill is presently assisting in the 
library procurement program, but 
she will assume other duties as the 
need arises. It is anticipated that 


land utilization problems in Kenya. 


Director’s Trip 


In keeping with the Program’s 
policy of maintaining contact with 
the development of African studies 
elsewhere, Dr. Brown attended the 
Harris Memorial Foundation Lec- 
tures on Africa at Chicago. 


Some great decorum, scme fetish of a government, scme ephemeral 
trade, or war, or man, is cried up by half mankind and cried down by the 
other half, as if all ceperccd on this particular up cr dcwn. The cdds are 
that the whole question is not worth the pcorest thought which the scholar 
has lost in listening to the controversy. Let him rot quit his belief that a pop- 
gun is a popgun, though the ancient and honcrable of the earth affirm it to 
be the crack of doom. —Emerson, “The American Scholar” 
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Boston University Books Reviewed 


A Theology of the Living Church. By L. Harotv DEWo rF.* New York: Harpers 
and Brothers. [c. 1953.] 383 pp. $5.00 


Reviewed by JoHn WixD, Professor of Philosophy, Harvard University 


Recent Protestant theology in 
England and America has not been 
deeply influenced by the claims of 
natural reason and_ philosophical 
evidence. As a result of this, philoso- 
phy and theology have been pursu- 
ing separate paths towards con- 
clusions that seem to be ever more 
diverse and even alien. Professor 
DeWolf has written a book that of- 
fers us a welcome contrast to these 
irrational trends. His idealistic com- 
mitments lead him to reject a realistic 
theory of sense experience and a cor- 
respondence theory of truth (pp. 
28-31), which sometimes hampers 
the rational drift of his argument. 
But within these limits his procedure 
is eminently lucid and reasonable. 
He presents both sides of every 
question he considers and gradually 
works out a meticulous and cogent 
defense of liberal Protestant theology. 


With certain reservations he re- 
jects the finitist conception of God. 
The Divine Being is externally 
limited only by nothing (pp. 104- 
109). In creating free agents He has 
voluntarily restricted His power and 
foreknowledge. But, as Professor De- 
Wolf points out (pp. 105-106), such 
voluntary self-limitation must be 
distinguished from ontological fini- 
tude. The implications of this posi- 
tion with respect to the problem of 
evil are consistently accepted and 
coherently defended (pp. 131 ff.). 
The idea that God allows evil to 
arise because He could not do other- 
wise is dismissed on cogent grounds. 
First of all, it does not satisfy our 


*Dr. DeWolf is Professor of Systematic 
Theology on the faculties of the School of 
Theology and the Graduate School. 


deepest sense of worship, and, in the 
second place, it does not account for 
the arduous and prolonged attempts 
to grapple with the mystery of evil 
which are found in the Biblical liter- 
ature as, for example, in the Book of 
Job. 

The account of man is developed 
with great clarity and with constant 
reference to the empirical evidence. 
The statement of the argument that 
the recognition of rational evidence 
strictly entails human freedom (p. 
173) is especially noteworthy for its 
pithy clarity and sharpness. Profes- 
sor DeWolf’s defense of the thesis 
that material sin which we commit 
without knowledge is even more im- 
portant than conscious formal sin 
(p. 182) and his view that in the 
light of the Biblical evidence the sin 
of pride has been greatly exaggerated 
in recent neo-orthodox theology 
(p. 185) are most impressive. 

The criticism of satisfaction and 
moral theories of the Atonement 
(pp. 256 ff.) is well informed and 
telling. As a result of this illuminating 
discussion, Professor DeWolf adopts 
a more complex and somewhat eclec- 
tic theory. The crucifixion and resur- 
rection led men to a clearer and more 
poignant recognition of sin and 
granted them the grace of a grounded 
hope for overcoming it. Professor 
DeWolf’s discussion of Schweitzer 
and the extreme emphasis on New 
Testament eschatology is particu- 
larly cogent (pp. 308 ff.). As he 
points out, the intellectual atmos- 
phere of the first century A.D. was 
deeply permeated with eschatolo- 
gical conceptions. To identify this, 
therefore, with the central message 
of Jesus does not explain the unique 
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appeal of His life and teaching. Is it 
not more reasonable, then, to inter- 
pret as historical the many passages 
in which immediate eschatology is 
qualified and those in which it is 
strongly emphasized as later interpo- 
lations? 

As a result of his idealistic view of 
experience and his acceptance of a 
coherence theory of truth, Professor 
DeWolf is extremely skeptical of 
many basic ontological categories 
and distinctions. Thus on page 242 
he says, “The concepts for which 
such words as (in translation) ‘na- 
ture,’ ‘consubstantial,’ ‘person,’ and 
‘hypostasis’ then stood are concepts 
saturated with metaphysical assump- 
tions belonging to Platonic, Aristo- 
telian and Stoic philosophy which 
few of us are today ready to accept 
.... This seriously handicaps his 
argument at certain points. His iden- 
tification of causation with mere 
temporal sequence, following Hume 
(pp. 91 and 170), leads him to mini- 
mize the importance of traditional 
natural theology. The argument 
from contingency is hardly men- 
tioned. Instead of this, an almost 
exclusive emphasis is placed on a 
vague and eclectic version of the 
teleological argument. The fact that 
moral law, beauty, and human cog- 
nition are found in our experience is 
presented as evidence for a supreme 
guiding intelligence. But the lack of 
any careful analysis of causal struc- 
ture leaves the reader unsatisfied and 
generally weakens the argument. 

The pantheistic notion that God is 
spatial is categorically rejected. But 
the temporality of God is held to be 
required in order to justify divine 
purposive action (p. 100). This, of 
course, implies that the Divine Exis- 
tence is incomplete and growing. 


How, then, can this doctrine be 
saved from finitism? Professor De- 
Wolf does not carefully consider the 
question nor does he convincingly 
explain why it is impossible that an 
eternal being should not entertain 
an eternal purpose for creatures of 
time and history. He defends a 
“‘modal”’ view of the divine persons, 
and expressly states that “the view 
of the Trinity here defended is a 
modified Sabellianism” (p. 279). 
Those who tend to accept a more or- 
thodox view of the Incarnation will 
have difficulty with this position. In 
the first place, why should the modal 
manifestations of the Godhead be 
limited to three? In addition to crea- 
tive love, humility, and omnipresence 
God is also characterized by other 
traits such as knowledge and justice. 
In the second place, this would seem 
to imply that the Divine Existence is 
lonely, antisocial, and deprived of 
intercommunion. Finally, this would 
seem to require a humanistic inter- 
pretation of the Incarnation, which, 
as Professor DeWolf himself sug- 
gests (pp. 244 ff.), is very difficult to 
reconcile with New Testament texts 
and traditions. 

Other questions will certainly be 
raised by careful readers of this text. 
But Professor DeWolf never hesi- 
tates to follow his argument wherever 
it leads him. He never retires into a 
mist of obscurity and paradox. Even 
when we hesitate to accept his con- 
clusions we find that our thought has 
been stimulated and enriched. This 
is a painstaking and illuminating ap- 
proach to the Christian faith. It is 
permeated with that deep spirit of 
humility which is always aroused by 
the rationally disciplined recognition 
of mystery. It deserves to be widely 
and seriously studied. 
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Record of Research—X 


The following list of books and articles published recently by members 
of the University staff or by students was compiled partly from information 
made available in the offices of the President of the University and of the 
Dean of the Graduate School, and partly from the Boston Medical Quarterly, 
a publication of the Boston University School of Medicine and the Massa- 
chusetts Memorial Hospitals. 


Anatomy 


Moyer, ExizABETH K., KimMEL, D. L., and Winsorng, L. W. “‘Regenera- 
tion of Sensory Spinal Nerve Roots in Young and Senile Rats. Fourteen 
Figures,” 7. Comp. Neurol., 98: 288-307, April, 1953. 

Anesthesiology 


Dutrano, M. J., Mack, Francis X., and Seca, M. S. “Treatment of 
Respiratory Acidosis with N-allylnomorphine (Nalline),” New England 
J. Med., 248: 931-4, May, 1953. 

Astronomy 

Wootr, Harry. “Eighteenth Century Observations of the Transits of 
Venus,” Annals of Science, 9 (June, 1953), 176-190. 


Biochemistry 


Davison, M. Moira. “Stability of Acid Phosphatase in Frozen Serum,” 
American Journal of Clinical Pathology, 23 (April, 1953), 411. 

Davison, M. Morra, Asimov, Isaac, and Lemon, Henry M. “Preparation 
of Stable Human Prostatic Phosphomonoesterase,” American Journal 
of Clinical Pathology, 23 (August, 1953), 833-5. 


Biology 

FELDMAN, ALBERT E., and Bartey, Norman S. “The Taxonomic Value of 
the Ovipositor in the New England Species of the Genus Corythucha Stal 
(Hemiptera: Tingidae),” Psyche, 59 (1952), 96-104. 

Futon, Georce P. “Adrenals and Blood Flow,” Journ. Am. Med. Assoc., 
150 (8), 1952. 

. “Living Laboratory,” ibid. (6). 

Futton, Georce P., Lutz, Brenton R., Jorres, Davip L., and Maynarp, 
Freperick W. “Effects of Beta and X-irradiation on the Circulation in 
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Human Relations 
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Student Research 


Cuurcu History 

Graduating from George Fox College, 
Newberg, Oregon, with the B.A. degree 
in 1944, Mr. Arthur O. Roberts re- 
ceived his B.D. degree from Nazarene 
Theological Seminary in 1951. 

At Boston University, Mr. Roberts has 
been working in the field of Church 
History in the Division of Theological 
Studies of the Graduate School. His dis- 
sertation, “George Fox’s Concept of the 
Church,’ he wrote under the direction 
of Dr. Richard M. Cameron, Professor 
of Church History; his Second Reader 
was Dr. Edwin P. Booth, Professor of 
Historical Theology. 


The purpose of this study is to de- 
termine the significance of George 
Fox’s concept of the Church for his 
doctrinal teachings and for his work 
as a religious leader in seventeenth 
century England. Literature in the 
field of early Quakerism, extensive 
and varied though it is, has neglected 
formulation of Fox’s views on the 
basis of such a dominant ideal. The 
present study is based primarily 
upon the printed collection of Fox’s 
Works. 

During the Interregnum, England 
struggled for authority and for unity. 
Fox was part of the radical wing of 
the Puritan movement, and his own 
spiritual struggles mirrored the un- 
rest of the times. While unity was 
sought primarily under the impetus 
of Christian motivation, the radical 
groups reflected varied attitudes 
toward the Church. The Seekers 
waited for the Church, the Ranters 
despaired of it, the Fifth Monarchy 
men looked for its rule in the im- 
minent return of Christ, the mystics 
spiritualized it passively, the Level- 
lers spiritualized it actively, while 
the Baptists and Independents sep- 
arated congregations of believers 
from the world. 


Fox shared in criticism of the exist- 
ing churches. He considered the 
church to be apostate on these 
counts: (1) impure conduct, by 
which professing Christians separated 
religion from morality by the sins of 
pride, greed, and cruelty; (2) empty 
forms, equating buildings with the 
Church, outward methods for true 
worship, and sacraments for the real 
presence of Christ; (3) unworthy 
methods of church maintenance, 
consisting of the forced support of 
spiritually unqualified ministers who 
resorted to persecution to defend 
their “man-made” religion; and 
(4) inadequate doctrines, consisting 
of the rejection of claims upon a 
Christ experimentally known and the 
excuse to continue in sin until death. 

With what seemed to his enemies 
to be audacious effrontery, Fox not 
only criticized the Church, but 
dared claim it in the gathering “‘of 
those in scorn called Quakers.” Fox 
cannot be understood at all apart 
from an appreciation of his depend- 
ence upon revelation. He believed 
that Christ was gathering his Church 
currently as he had in apostolic days. 
Fox did not deny the inspiration of 
Scripture, but asserted that God in- 
spired men, not in defiance of what 
had already been done and said, but 
in accordance with the unity of 
God’s revealed ways of redemption. 
Fox believed that the true Church 
was being gathered in the power of 
Jesus Christ, whose atoning death 
and mediatorship and whose life- 
bestowing resurrection effect salva- 
tion to those who accept him as he 
comes to man’s experience as the 
Word of God, the Inward Light. 

Fox depicted Christ as the Seed 
whom God elects for the destruction 
of the evil nature in man. The doc- 
trine of election was thus enlarged, 
for men may respond to the elected 
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One, or they may reject. Fox posited 
a holiness doctrine. His soteriology 
called for the restoration of man to a 
moral state in which the complete 
Fall is negated by the complete offer- 
ing of Christ. Neither drama nor 
legal fiction sufficed; redemption 
must consist of real, imparted right- 
eousness. Fox’s thought reveals a 
double dualism: the one is between 
the opposites, good-evil, seed of the 
serpent and the seed of God, deceit 
and truth, false church and true 
Church; and the other is between the 
old and the new, the old covenant 
and the new, the old baptism and 
the new. Over the first dualism 
Christ brings victory; to the second, 
completion. Thus, metaphysically 
and historically, the true Church is 
composed of sanctified, restored indi- 
viduals. 

Outward baptism was considered 
outmoded. Fox deerned that Christ’s 
baptism with the Holy Spirit could 
certify the grace of God experiential- 
ly. This sense of the real presence of 
Christ marked his idea of conversion 
experience with the note of victory. 
Puritan “wayfaring and warfaring” 
had for him a destination and a vic- 
tory in this life as well as in the life to 
come. Charges of infallibility as- 
sailed Fox, but he argued from the 
certainty of God’s revelations. God’s 
contact is in personal, present ex- 
perience. Fox is saved from sub- 
jectivism by his position that there is 
unity and constancy in God, in the 
redemptive history, and in the re- 
ality of Christ who leads his people 
together. The mystery of the rela- 
tionship of God and man was found 
in transference, not accommodation; 
in Christ, not in man; in will, not in 
essence. 

This gathered Church presents 
itself, believed Fox, in ways which 
may be described as follows: 

(1) It is a gospel fellowship unit- 
ing restored persons by the common 
inward experience of salvation. Un- 
der the leadership of Christ, the 


Church is able to give outward 
recognition to those whom Christ 
has gathered to his body. Christ 
universally available is the guarantee 
of the catholicity of the Church, and 
the gathered fellowship is his visible 
body. 

(2) It is a gospel order, whereby 
the apostolic pattern provides an 
historical basis and guide for re- 
vealed authority, serves to check 
individualism, posits a universal 
basis for authority in opposition to 
congregationalism, and aims at giv- 
ing a “‘divine unction”’ to the practi- 
cal administration of church affairs. 

(3) It is the holy community, 
demonstrating the restored nature of 
its members devotionally, through 
worship which claims the inspiration 
of the spirit and needs no outward 
symbol for its communion with 
Christ; ethically, through testimonies 
against compulsory tithes and the 
taking of oaths as unworthy of the 
New Testament, and for honesty and 
simplicity and active love as the true 
Christian witness to holiness; and 
socially, by emphasizing marriage as 
a sanctifying ordinance of God, to be 
guided by the Church, children as a 
heritage of the Lord, to be trained 
and brought to the Covenant of 
Light, and the needy as responsi- 
bilities for its care. 

(4) Itisa fellowship of evangelism, 
in which the apostolate rests upon 
the ministers who are called out of 
common walks of life to speak the 
words of reconciliation. The minis- 
ters are distinctly called of God, they 
may receive voluntary support in 
their public service, and their gifts 
are recognized and guarded by the 
Church. 

Fox believed that Christ had come 
in an inward, but decisive way, dur- 
ing his own time, to gather together 
the true Church from out of the 
apostate Church, upon which the 
judgments of God were falling. The 
realized eschatology finds in the 
awareness of Christ the “pearl of 
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great price,” and the “mountain 
that fills the earth.” Redemption in 
Christ is the beginning of the end, 
delayed, but now resumed. With the 
Church thus in motion, Fox viewed 
the state with little implications of 
optimism. He opposed all attempts 
to displace ‘“‘God’s prerogative” in 
the matter of conscience. He asserted 
the right of the state to punish evil 
doers; but insisted that people who 
do evil are not Christian. Hence, 
Fox placed the responsibility for 
positive good in the world directly 
upon the Church, treating the state as 
a kind of interim order for the 
wicked. He would neither discard 
the Church visible for Common- 
wealth, Protectorate, or King, nor 
would he “restore” King Jesus with 
a sword. Thus he reacted against the 


tendency of radical Puritanism to 
secularize the Christian ideal. 

Fox’s optimism toward the com- 
plete realization of the coming of 
Christ was based upon his visions of 
the conquest of the world by the 
weapons of the spirit — a conquest 
by evangelism. He viewed the final 
judgment as a warning against those 
who would assume rights over the 
souls of men and as the vindication of 
God upon evil and good. Fox stressed 
the future life rather briefly, content 
with the expositions given in the New 
Testament. The Church triumphant 
begins, for him, with the new birth; 
hence the Church already knows a 
triumph and a presence, the beauty 
and glory of which can only be ex- 
tended in the restitution of all things 
unto God. 


Student Enrolments at the Graduate Level 


The accompanying table gives the figures for student enrolments at the 
graduate level, i.e., beyond the A.B. and the B.S., at Boston University for 
the first semesters of the academic years 1952-53 and 1953-54. 


ScHOOL OR COLLEGE 


College of Business Administration, 
Graduate Division M 


College of Music 
School of Theology 


School of Law 
School of Medicine 
School of Education 


School of Social Work 
School of Nursing 


School of Public Relations and 
Communications 


Graduate School 


Non-degree candidates 


Non-resident 


*Includes “special” students. 


**Certificate of Advanced Graduate Specialization. 


— 


1952-53 | 1953-54 
289 272 a 


Current Library Exhibits 


In commemoration of the 150th 
anniversary of the birth of George 
Borrow (1803-1881), English novelist, 
philologist, and traveler, the Chen- 
ery Library of the College of Liberal 
Arts is exhibiting a collection of first 
editions of his work. The volumes 
include several of Borrow’s early 
works, his translation of von Klin- 
gen’s Faustus, which contains an ex- 
quisite hand-colored plate, Borrow’s 
books on gypsy life and languages, 
and his most popular work, The 
Bible in Spain. 

These books, which were pur- 
chased in England in the 18g0’s by 
Judge William Caleb Loring, were 
given to the library by the family of 
the late Augustus Peabody Loring 
and the late Rosamond Bowditch 


Loring. The volumes are bound in 
full calf with delicate gold tooling 
on the spines and the borders inside 


the covers. They are among the - 


finest examples of the work of Robert 
Riviére and Son of London. 

The Emerson sesqui-centennial is 
observed by the Chenery Library in 
an exhibition of first editions of the 
works of the Sage of Concord selected 
from the library’s holdings and loans 
from friends of the library. Pro- 
minently displayed are two letters 
sent by Emerson in 1871 to President 
William Fairfield Warren in which 
the essayist answers an inquiry con- 
cerning an article about the estab- 
lishment of a university in the city 
of Boston. The exhibit will continue 
until the end of December.  J.D.F. 


Why Research—What Research— How Research 


[Continued from p. 52] 


It is here particularly important 
that we take full cognizance of the 
point that the common facts of today 
are the products of yesterday’s re- 
search. The calculus — elementary 
to all analytical mathematical pro- 
cedures today — was the product of 
the research of Newton and Leibnitz 
two and a half centuries ago. It is a 
basic tool to our technological prog- 
ress today. Complex and understood 
by few in their time, it is today re- 
garded as a simple tool commonly 
understood. Before this, when meth- 
ods were much less sophisticated, 
geometry evolved as a product of re- 
search. In 2000 B.C., the Babylonians 
had developed correct expressions 
for the area of rectangles, triangles, 
trapezoids, including even the theo- 
rem usually credited to Pythagoras. 
Although then difficult and complex 
in the eyes of society, restricted, in 
fact, to the knowledge of the few 


scholars of the many following cen- 
turies, today every high-school stu- 
dent meets these products of re- 
search and they are regarded by our 
society as simple elementary facts. 
This is the typical sequence, and so 
today the important products of re- 
search — complex and known to but 
a few — become the simple basic 
facts upon which tomorrow’s society 
builds. 
* * * 

...we must note that research is 
not a science. Research is an art prac- 
ticed by a man skilled in that field in 
which he practices the art. It is es- 
sentially a creative technique applied to 
a problem. We must also note that 
research never produces the wrong 
answer. The wrong answers come 
about only when the wrong interpre- 
tation is applied to the results or the 
wrong methods are applied to re- 
search. 
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